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Toc H is a Movement of people who seek 
to build friendships, and offer service, 
across the barriers that usually divide us 
from one another. The basic unit is the 
group — at best a good cross-section of 
the local neighbourhood — which meets 
together regularly, and seeks to serve the 
community around it. Toc H was 
founded in 1915 by the Rev P B ‘Tubby’ 
Clayton, and since then has been 
providing opportunities for people to test 
the Christian way by practical experiment. 


All members pledge themselves to try: 

1. Yo welcome all in friendship and 
lessen by habit of thought, word and 
deed the prejudices which separate people. 
2. To give personal service. 

3. To find their own convictions while 
listening with respect to the views of 
others. 

4. To acknowledge the spiritual nature 
of man and to test the Christian way by 


trying it. 


This magazine is a forum for ideas about 
Toc H and about the world as well as a 
record of Toc H service. Its title derives 
from the third of these Four Points. 


Cover picture 

Peter Kay and friends inspecting a catch 
at Willen Lake, Milton Keynes. (See 
‘Images’.) 
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Editorial 


cal Conferences has come and gone again, and once more we 


ric at its best and its worst. Politicians have fulmina ‘a 
heto have bared their souls over issues like nuclear Power 
argued the various merits of private versus public 
teachers and the state in the oo of ie and 

jon, fought over many other important issy 

ave seed anderem on OS, oe om pled ute 
arising out 0 Cr and from carefully constructed and reasoned arguments to 
to ci tirai and hectoring. It has been a typical Conference seascn, 
aaa who enjoy the mixture of drama and comedy, of a slap-stick fun and 
scarcely controlled anger — and who among us does not enjoy k fee Pa of it ~it 
has been a good season. As I write we are half-way pees the | y of this year’s 
round, and so far no-one has been bombed, and the only assassinations have been 


verbal ones. 


The season of Party Politi 
have listened to political r 
about the unemployment figures, 
and the nuclear deterrent, have 
ownership, the rights of parents, 


have enjoyed it all or not it is as difficult as always to be clear about 
a Pat n aahei: Perhaps you feel that you now understand the 
aims and objectives of those whom we might elect at the next election, or perhaps, 
like me, you take leave to doubt much of what you have heard, and treat it with 
somewhat more than the proverbial pinch of salt. Fine-sounding phrases and 
impassioned pleas alike have to stand the test of practicality — will it work, will 
people accept it, will they try it? The answer to such questions is being sought 
increasingly in the realms of presentation and packaging. Large sums of money are 
earned by major advertising agencies who take on the responsibility for selling both 
politicians and their policies to the public. Maybe it’s mere cynicism — and no doubt 
you will tell me if it is — but I can’t help feeling that if as much attention were to be 
given to the contents as is given to the wrapping quite a few things might improve. One 
of the things which gives the various ‘packaging departments’ a field day is the 
monthly report on unemployment figures. One package says, ‘Properly understood 
these figures mean that we now have 4,000,000 unemployed’, while the other says, 
‘Of course, these figures need interpreting, and the real total is nearer 2,500,000’. But 
whichever of those almost equally tragic figures is right no party conference has yet 
had the least impact on them, and I can’t imagine that the actual people involved — 
the unemployed themselves — feel greatly encouraged by having become emotional 
political footballs. 


It is, of course, all too easy to stand on a rostrum, or to sit at a typewriter, and indulge 
in one kind of rhetoric or another, but rhetoric is only effective if it results in action 
of some sort. If it continues for too long without any resulting action it becomes 
counter-productive. 


This year it is very good to see the Central Council order paper so full of resolutions. 
It is a welcome change from those not-so-far-off days when it looked as though 
Council might literally die from apathy; the days when, had the CEC itself not put 
forward resolutions, the Order Paper would have been empty. It is one of the signs of 
renewed vitality which we had needed so much. The resolutions put forward raise a 
number of important issues, and should generate a lot of discussion before, during and 
after Council. No doubt, as with Party Conferences, we shall hear both the polished 
speech and the impassioned plea, and we shall listen with full courtesy and attention 
to those who find the experience of Speaking for the first time unnerving. But the 
success of a Council does not depend upon the number of resolutions on the Order 
Paper or upon the quality of speeches or the sincerity of the debates. Those things are 
important, but only achieve their full purpose if they result in Council making the 
Tight decisions and initiating the right action. A Council which is merely a talking 
shop, no ‘matter how many resolutions there are, and no matter how well they are 
debated, is at best an expensive luxury we can no longer afford, and at worst a positive 
drain on the energy and enthusiasm of the Movement. A vibrant, decisive and 
effective Council has a crucial role to play in the life of Toc H 

CRR 


- Adulta at Cuddeadon 


July 12 dawned a fine day and our 
intrepid crew (11 residents, two leaders, 
the Education Officer and her deputy) set 
off from the Royal School for the Blind, 
Leatherhead. We got as far as a mile from 
our lunch stop at Burnham Beeches when 

t one of the minibuses broke down! The 
Rangers at Burnham Beeches thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves rescuing us and 
summoning the AA on their radio 
telephone. The AA made us a priority so 
we didn’t have a long wait for a summer 
Saturday and he soon found an electrical 
fault and put it right. Off we set again. 
Meanwhile back at Cuddesdon most of 
the other volunteers were waiting, having 
been collected from Oxford. 

forces at 


Eventually we gathered 


Cuddesdon and were welcomed by Paul 
and Anne with a pot of tea. Joyce 
Harding, the Education Officer, gave all 
our new volunteers a short introduction 
to practical help for the blind. Then we 
settled in, making beds and exploring the 


Mair Davies 
house, grounds and village. Sunday 
dawned — our first day together. We 
shared in worship at three of the local 
Churches and were made welcome. One 
of the most important aspects of the 
holiday is the opportunity for the blind 
to meet new people so we were glad of 
the friendship offered by various people 
during the week. These included the local 
side of Morris Men who danced for us and 
encouraged us to join in at the end, a 
local group of beil ringers who played a 
programme for us and then let us have a 
go and two local Toc H Branches 
(Buckingham and North Hinksey) who 
pave us a splendid evening of 
entertainment. 


Another aim of the week is to widen the 
horizons of the blind and explore 
everyday things that they sometimes have 
not experienced. We went to a home of 
rest for horses where we made the 
acquaintance of different members of the 
horse family, including Sefton, a scarred 


bomb attack on the 


survivor of the 
Household Cavalry. Some of our happy 
band managed a horse and trap ride later 
in the week. We visited a local zoo where 
most of the inhabitants were touchable, 
noisy or feedable. On a walk there were 
lots of different trees and plants to feel 
and bird noises to hear and at the Rural 
Life Museum we were allowed to climb 
on old tractors and to feel many old 
tools. . 


The blind particularly enjoy activities in 
which they can take part and so we 
followed clues on a treasure hunt around 
the house and garden. We descended ona 
pick-your-own farm and picked peas, 
beans, onions and strawberries and later 
shelled the peas and beans for our own 
consumption. On the same day we made 
our own bread (with Ken Payne's expert 
help), so we were well on the way to self 
sufficiency! We opened sluices and gates 
on the Oxford Canal while others sat on 
the narrowboat going through and we 
visited Arts in Action where there were 
many different activities available to 
listen or have a go at. 


It was of course a holiday so we enjoyed 
more relaxed activities as well. We shared 
a quiet time in the Chapel with music and 
readings each evening and some stayed at 
home during an afternoon to sit out in 
the lovely garden at Cuddesdon. We went 
swimming and shopping, had a bar-be-que, 
danced to records and displayed our 
talents at the last night party. 


Thanks to everyone who helped us enjoy 
our super week. 
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Round and abouf 


60 Years On 


Derby Central Women’s Branch 
celebrated its Diamond Jubilee in July. 
There was a service in the Littleowen 
Methodist Church, followed by a really 
happy get-together when many old 
friends shared memories and renewed 
friendships. A special birthday cake 
helped to mark the occasion. Their Lamp 
was first presented and lit in 1926 by an 
eatlier Duchess of York — now the Queen 
Mother. 


Oh, not another birthday cake! 


West Central Branch (London) has finally 
come to the end of a project which has 
been running for 21 years. During that 
time they have been running a club for 
the handicapped at the Charlie Ratchford 
Centre. ‘Now, alas,’ writes Anne Fletcher, 
‘the club has finally had to close because 
of a lack of volunteers.’ And that cake? 
No, not another birthday cake, but an 
“Au Revoir’ cake! 


Friends Anonymous at Eastbourne 


Fifty members of Friends Anonymous, 
from Prideaux House, had a splendid day 
in Eastbourne at the end of August. Doris 
Humphrey says that they spent most of 
the day in the town, had tea with the 
Branch, and ended with fish and chips on 
the pier — out of newspaper, I hope. 
Sounds like a good day. 
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Much Wenlock’s Games 


The town of Much Wenlock in Shropshire 
celebrated its 100th “Olympic he 
during the weekend of 19/20 July this 
year. It has been suggested — with some 
degree of accuracy — that Baron Pierre 
Du Coubertin, the instigator of the 
modern olympics was encouraged by a 
champion of physical fitness — a Dr 
William Penny Brookes. Where did the 
good doctor live? In the small town of 
Much Wenlock! The games were declared 
open by the nephew of the baron and the 
torch was brought from Birmingham 
where the bid for the 1992 International 
Olympics is gaining momentum. The 
accompanying photographs were taken at 
the presentation by the local branch, of 
shields to the winners of the games for 
the handicapped. One was presented to 
the St Margarets’ Hospital Club, Great 
Barr, Birmingham and the other to a 
member of the Dolphins’ Club, Stoke-on- 
Trent. Our Senior Citizens’ Lunch Club 
helped raise some of the money to pay 
for the shields. co-operation on a grand 
local scale and what a weekend! The sun 
shone and we were rewarded by the 
pleasure given to all and by all those 
involved. 


A Branch is Born 


Next July Wolstanton Branch (Staffs) 
will be celebrating its first birthday — and 
how good it is to hear that as well as 
about all the Golden and Diamond 
Jubilees. The Branch apparently owes its 
beginning to the Day Conference which 
was held at Crewe, and we are glad to add 
our good wishes to those the new branch 
must have received already. 


And another one 


Margery Skinner has written from 
Folkestone to ask us to thank all those 
who helped to get the Branch there going. 
They have just celebrated their first 
birthday, and things are looking good. 


From Newark Street to Sevenoaks 


From Newark Street to Sevenoak is not 
such a very long way, but, fora group of 
elderly pensioners from Whitechapel, it 
made a very good day out. The residents 
of the Community House in Newark 
Street and the Branch in Sevenoaks 
organised the day - and if Ken 
Hallifax’s letter is anything to go b 

they'll do it again as soon as ipi 


The ‘Hill Skills’ Camp 


The Hill Skills project has been running at 
Llanarmom-Yn-Yal for several years, and 
has recently been run in co-operation 
with the NSPCC. Once again this year 16 
young people have climbed, caved, 
abseiled, pot-holed, walked and explored 
in the mountaihs of North Wales, and 
generally exhausted everyone, including 
themselves, in the process. A member of 
the NSPCC Staff has written to say how 
successful the week was. ‘We are,’ he says, 
‘most grateful to you for enabling the 
children to have a most enjoyable 
holiday, and for providing them with the 
opportunity of playing and helping one 
another.’ , 


Country trips . . . and knees up! 


The season of country trips is still with 
us. Higham Ferrers (Mid Eastern)is just 
one of many branches which have taken 
groups of elderly, often housebound, folk 
for a day’s outing. Trivial? Yes. . . until 
all you see are your own four walls for 
day after day. Then it becomes a lasting 
happy memory. It sounds as though the 
branch will have happy memories of its 
36th birthday party in September, t00- 
which ended with Old Time dancing 4" 
a SINg-song. 


Welcome 


The following new members 
registered during September: 


were 


Rev Nicholas Henderson (Acton J), David 
Philip (Avon District), Mrs Sybil H Alpine 
(Bognor Regis J), Danny Scully, Victor 
Valentine (Buckingham M), Mrs Violet 
C K Fox (Burraton W), Mrs Glenys Jones 
(Cardiff), Miss Katie Allen, Miss Victoria 
Mitchell, Miss Louisa Parish, Adrian J R 
Wilson (Central Branch), Daniel Barrie, 
Mrs Sadie Hansard (Denny J), Samuel 
Harrison (Levenmouth J), Mrs Margaret 
W Osborne, Mrs Blodwen M Schirn 
(Nailsea). 


A warm welcome to 16 new members 


Chaplain at War, by Rev Kenneth Oliver. 
Angel Press £7.96. 


Ken Oliver worked on the staff of Toc H 
in London 1936-1939. When war broke 
out he enrolled as an Army Chaplain with 
the HAC where he helped to form a 
Toc H branch. In the 1950s he had 
responsibility for the Guards Chapel and 
lived at Mark Two in Pimlico. Now 
retired. he has written an account of his 
life as an Army Chaplain. This brief book 
concentrates on his war service in the 
Middle East and in its laconic style it 
presents a vivid picture of the confusion 
of desert warfare. It also makes clear how 
much Ken’s ministry owed to his Toc H 


experience. I read it with increased 
admiration for a most attractive 
personality. 


Some things stand out as being 
memorable in our first few months with 
Toc H: those apprehensive days in April 
as we welcomed our first guests; the night 
when five separate things went ‘wrong’ 
simultaneously a few minutes before the 
evening meal; the wonder in a school- 
childs voice who'd never imagined staying 
anywhere like this; the helping hands that 
came from most unexpected sources, and 
the foundation stones of new friendships. 


With hindsight, of course, you realise the 
arrival of autumn is not sudden. Like all 
changes it has crept up on us subtly. 
Finally our blinkered senses perceive its 
arrival, from those first frosts back in 
September, through the changing colours 
of the trees and some very diligent work 
by the squirrels preparing for winter. 


With autumn has come the opportunity 
for us to take stock of our surroundings. 
We can evaluate our failures and 
achievements, and make ready for winter 
and the coming year. 


In doing so we need to preserve those 


good things about Toc H that we have 
found, and in keeping them, develop 


Congratulations! 


to Frank and Wyn Howlett, who 
celebrated their Golden Wedding in 
August. 


to Alloa Branch on their 50th birthday, 
celebrated in June. 


by Derek and Elizabeth Bartrop 


them into something that is as relevant 
for the new visitors we hope to attract as 
it is for our present guests. 


Alison House is not an exclusive club, 
though [ confess at times in these first 
months it has struck me otherwise. In 
reality very few of our activities are 
‘exclusive’ and we attempt to offer 
events across a wide range of interests, 
both for you and for your friends. Our 
intention for next year and beyond is to 
arrange a consistent programme of 
activities. Some of these are merely a 
distillation of those good things that 
have happened in the past, some of them 
are speculative ventures, but they are all 
toe-tingling happenings. 


Our emphasis, in this process of making 
reading, will be towards new ventures, 
new instruction, though you may be 
surprised at times at the way it is 
presented. But don’t take my word for 
it, come and participate and most 
importantly, bring a friend.. You see, 
they don’t know what they’re missing, 
do they? 


If you would like to know what’s 
happening at Alison House send a large 
SAE to: Derek Bartrop, Alison House, 
Intake Lane, Cromford, Matlock, 
Derbyshire DE4 3RH. If you have a skill, 
ability or interest that might be of benefit 
to others, Derek and Elizabeth would like 
to hear from you. 


Don’t delay — write today. 


Photo: Border Counties Advertiser 


Scanner Appeal in Gwynedd 


Bangor Branch had been hard at work 
raising funds to help the Scanner Appeal 
for Ysbyty Gwynedd. They were glad to 
be able to hand a cheque for £150 to 
their new branch padre, who is also 
Chaplain to the hospital. 


Out With a Bang! 


Oswestry Branch has been active for 
about 60 years, but now they have 
decided that the time has come to close 
down. So they have launched one final 
fund-raising project. Out with a bang, 
indeed! 


‘In Focus’ 


In the ‘good old days’ Bedford had 
boasted two Branches — one for men and 
the other for women, but these had both 
closed down. The two people who have 
been most closely involved with the 
beginning and subsequent growth of the 
new Bedford and Kempston Branches are 
Jack and Pat Turner, and I went to see 
them. I asked Pat: 


CR— Who first got people together, and 
how did that first meeting go? 

Pat — | called that first meeting, and 
when it actually happened only three of 
us came. In spite of that we decided to 
meet once a fortnight, and set as our 
target the establishment of a new Joint 
Branch in Bedford. 

CR — How long did it take you? 

Jack — it took us until November 1981. 
It was on 4 November that we held a 
guest night, and received our Lamp from 
John Burgess, thus becoming the Bedford 
Joint Branch, with a membership of 12. 
CR — And what was your first job as a 
Branch? 

Pat — Well. we did all sorts of little 
things, but our first major job was to take 
a party of disabled people shopping in 
Milton Keynes. One of our members 
drives a Social Services Ambulance, so we 
were able to make use of that, and the 
Bedford Car Club helped us out as well. 
Like most such events it was not without 
its problems, but we enjoyed recruiting 
some of the local Youth Club as chair 
pushers. The trip turned out to be a real 
success, and Wolverton Branch laid on a 
splendid buffet lunch for us for when we 
had finished all our shopping. 

CR — So that was your first major job as 
a Branch. What regular jobs were you able 
to find? 


‘IN FOCUS’ this mon 


Bedford and Kempston. 


k r. 


Jack — The main job which we undertook 
at that stage was regular visiting at the 
local Sue Ryder Cancer Hospice, and we 
ran a cake stall at their Annual Fete. We 
helped at a Summer Garden Party held 
for the elderly and disabled, and from 
this event we gained a new member. 
CR- You’ve mentioned a new member 
now. Was the Branch still growing? 

Pat — Yes, it was, although slowly. We 
had developed a varied and interesting 
programme, and were taking part in 
District Activities. On a number of 
occasions we were able to join with other 
Branches. As far as our own jobs were 
concerned we stretched ourselves 
organising bazaars, jumble sales and so 
on, and with the money we raised we 
were able to arrange a Christmas party for 
the elderly. On another occasion a party 
of people from Friends Anonymous at 
Prideaux House in Hackney were able 
to join us. 

CR— So, Pat, what was the first really 
big challenge for the Branch? 


thare two comparat 


Pat — 


C &@#€#3|6 


ively new Branches, 


The first really big challenge for 
us was to organise the 1984 Area Rally, 
That’s a major event round here, and the 
Branch was not very old to undertake 
such a job. The theme of the Rally was 
‘Old Time Music Hall’, and the whole day 
was a great success. Our guest speaker was 
John Mitchell, then the Editor of ‘Point 
Three’, and we met in the Kempston 
Manor Hall. One of the results of the day 
was that Toc H began to be heard of in 
Kempston. 

CR— What sort of number had the 
branch grown to now? 

Jack — We had got to about 20, if you 
count members and probationers, and in 
fact one of the other highlights of the 
year was when Ken Prideaux-Brune 
initiated seven new members at our 


fourth birthday celebrations. 

CR— You said that Toc H began to be 
heard of in Kempston as a result of the 
Rally. Was there any outcome from that? 
Pat — A number of people in Kempston 
became very interested in Toc H, and for 


a while we were able to take them in to 
Bedford for meetings. Soon, however, we 
could not take them all, so we then had 
to decide what to do next. That gave me 
many sleepless hours because we realised 
that we were going to have to suggest to 
the Bedford Branch that it should split. 


CR— That must have been a very 
difficult decision to take. How did the 
Branch feel about it? 

Jack — The Branch could see the sense of 
it, but they were still unhappy at the 
prospect. However, they decided to go 
ahead to give Toc H a chance to grow in 
Kempston, and after several long and 
serious discussions the seven of us who 
came from Kempston side of town began 
looking for somewhere to meet and for 
new faces to join us. 

CR-— That must have been quite a 
difficult time for you. How long was it 
before you found somewhere to meet, 
and before the Kempston Group began to 
meet as a separate entity? 

Pat — Yes, it was a hard time, but the 
actual division of the two Branches took 
place on 1 April 1985, and by that time 
we had five new people to join us, so 
there were 12 of us at that first meeting. 
CR— Did you then have to wait very 
long to be recognised as a Branch? 

Pat — No, Kempston Joint Branch was 
recognised immediately, and we were 
able to take Light with our own Lamp 
from the beginning, which was a great 
encouragement to us. 

CR— Now you had to find new jobs 
and new work for the Branch to do. 

Jack — Yes, we did. We found a residential 
home, called Brookside, for the mentally 
handicapped, and have undertaken 
monthly visits to play games with the 
residents, like darts, snooker, dominoes, 
and draughts. In the summer we play 
cricket and badminton in the grounds. 
We also send each member a birthday 
card on his or her birthday. Two 
members of the Branch take one of the 


We will Remember... 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In July 
David G ‘D G` Richards (Welshpool) 
A J G ‘Jack’ Mills (Anstey) 


In August 

Frank A Bilney (Wigmore & Rainham) 
Harry N Brough (Morecambe) 

Ruth M Lees (Cardiff) 

Queenie Roberts (Tunbridge Wells 
District) 


In September 

Sydney Ashmore (Paignton) 

Harry A Baker (Ashby-de-la-Zouch) 
Leonard A Batchelor (Tavistock) 
Michael E Lehane (Wellingborough) 
John E Little (Chiseldon) 

Helen M Meredith (Ilford & Seven Kings) 
Graham F Potter (Swindon District) 
John Willoughby (Nailsea) 


Lucy Dunmill died on 18 August after a long 
illness borne with great courage. She became a 
member of Brighton Branch in 1951 and sewed 
Toc H faithfully for many years. She had been 
a most efficient Chairman and Job Secretary, a 
stalwart worker for Toc H at John Howard 
House, Brighton (RHHI) and a member of the 
local Lepra committee. Lucy will be 
remembered by all who knew her for her 
loyalty, cheerfulness and sense of fun.’ 

Molly Williams 


residents, Bobby, to the Disabled Riding 
School every week. This sometimes needs 
some help from outside the Branch. 

CR — Jack, one of the things we haven’t 
heard very much about is fundraising. 
You must have needed money to fund 
the Branch’s activities? 

Jack — Well, one of the things which 
happened soon after the Branch began 
was that Pat was invited to talk to the 
local Rotary Club and they kindly made 
a donation to the Branch. We do under- 
take all sorts of money raising ventures, 
and generally have a lot of fun. Twice 
now we have taken part in the Marafun, 
which is organised by the North London 
District, and it’s not just the younger 
members, either, who have dressed up 
and gone in some kind of costume! Quite 
a lot was raised in sponsorship there. 

CR — It sounds as though your Branch 
life is extremely busy. What are the main 
things which you are doing at the moment? 
Jack — Yes, it is a busy Branch, and there 
are too many things for us to be able to 
talk about them all. At the moment we 
are concentrating all our efforts on the 
forthcoming Kempston Fun Day with a 
weekend project involving the Plus Bus, 
a Float depicting the Wedding of the Year 


‘Harry Brough was a member of Morecambe 
Branch for 53 years. A Toc H member of a 
Toc H family, he used his skills as a master 
carpenter and cabinet maker in the service of 
his fellow men, and placed his many other skills 
at the disposal of others. A lifelong member of 
his church he worshipped with self-effacing and 
steadfast faith. He truly loved widely and built 
bravely.” 

Sid Booth 


‘Frank Bilney, who died on 23 August, had 
been a member of the old Rainham Branch 
before it joined with Wigmore,’ writes Charles 
Taylor. Frank remained a loyal member of the 
branch in spite of increasing old age. 


‘Queenie’ Roberts died on 29 August. In 
writing to tell us of her death Ruby Reif says 
that she and her late husband Frank had done 
much for their Church and for Toc H in 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Leonard Batchelor was treasurer of Tavistock 
Branch. ‘Although being chair-bound’, writes 
John Drinkwater, ‘he regularly joined us on our 
visits to HM Prison at Dartmoor, and was 
always keen to take part in all our activities. We 
extend our sympathy to his wife, Betty’. 


Leslie Morrison was the treasurer of Alloa 
Branch. ‘He will be sorely missed by all who 
knew him throughout Toc H in Scotland’, says 
Norah Suttie. With his family he was deeply 
involved in both Toc H and his Church, and was 
respected and loved by many. 


We give thanks for their lives | 


and a Handicraft Stall. We shall be joined 
in all this by the Bedford Youth Group. 
CR — So there’s a Youth Group around 
here as well? 

Pat — Oh, yes. They have been here for 
almost three years now, and they're a 
very lively bunch. They have a strong 
nucleus of Toc H members, and I recently 
initiated five of them at one of their 
regular meetings. 

CR— One of the problems you could 
expect to find when a Branch splits in 
two the way the Bedford Branch did is 
that while one of the two resulting 
Branches may be strong the other may 
find life quite hard for a while. Has that 
happened in this case? 

Jack — Yes, there were some problems 
for Bedford for a while, but they are 
working hard to increase their membership 
again, and are developing their involve- 
ment in Bedford itself as much as they 
can. Both Branches meet together 
whenever we can arrange it. 

CR — It looks as though things are going 
well for you here in Kempston? 

Pat — Yes, they are, but we can’t afford 
to sit on our laurels. There’s still a great 
deal to do, and plenty of people who still 
need to hear about Toc H. 
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‘ don’t know what to do. I feel so 
depressed. The doctor has given me 


these pills, but they don’t help. 
Nobody seems to be able to help.’ 


I just can’t cope. Ever since my 
husband died, I seem to have lost the 
point of it all.’ 


‘I can’t get close to anyone. That’s why 
my marriage broke up. My wife always 
complained that I was distant. Now it 
just seems that the harder I work the 
more lonely I get. I cant go on 
anymore.’ 


T guess I’m just confused at the 
moment. I really need someone to talk 
it out with, to help me make a 
decision.’ 


Four people just like you and me. The 
only difference is that, at the moment, 
they feel that they can’t manage by 
themselves. 


All of us through life cope with a variety 
of different problems, pains and 
difficulties. Some of us cope better at 
some times than others. Sometimes we 
manage life brilliantly until some 
particular crisis causes us to get so 
knotted up, so depressed, so confused 
that we need someone to help us through 
it, to regain control of our lives. The time 
we need that help might be because of 
the particular problem or decision 
confronting us or, in some cases, 
something might trigger an emotional or 
psychological problem. It could be 
anything: moving house, changing job, 
losing someone or something important, 
or just the next everyday problem — the 
‘straw that breaks the camel’s back’. 


All of us have had those times when we 
have needed someone to listen and help 
us ‘sort it out’. Sometimes we need more 
professional help, or simply the ear of 
someone who isn’t emotionally involved. 
That’s where the counsellor comes in. 


Counselling is a very big word with a 
great variety of uses. It appears in such a 
variety of guises that it’s very difficult to 
define (though it’s not the same as being 
a councillor). The British Association for 
counselling says: 


‘People become engaged in counselling 
when a person, occupying regularly or 
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temporarilty the role of counsellor, 
offers or agrees explicitly to offer time, 
attention and respect to another 
person or persons temporarily in the 
role of client.’ 


They also say: 
‘the task of counselling is to give the 
client an opportunity to explore, 
discover and clarify ways of living 
more resourcefully and towards greater 
well-being.’ 


These definitions are broad enough to 
encompass all kinds of ‘counselling’, from 
a chat with your neighbour over the 
garden fence to a five-session-a-week 
psycho-analysis where you tell your 
analyst about your dreams!! It’s also 
broad enough to cover a variety of 
‘problems’ from the apparently trivial to 
major psychiatric illness. Within that 
broad spectrum there are a number of 
kinds of counselling styles dealing with an 
equally broad number of ‘clients’ and 
‘problems’. 


Self-help groups for alcoholics, drug 
abusers, the bereaved, etc: drop-in centres 
for consumer advice, young people, the 
unemployed for advice on jobs, 
relationships, money; a sex advice centre 
l once worked with in London; group or 
individual psycho-therapy or regular 
sessions with pastoral or analytical 
counsellors for people suffering from 
relationship difficulties, depression, 
obsessions, anxiety, bereavement, or 
trying to explore the meaning and point 
to life — sessions on, say, a weekly basis 
for anything from six weeks to three 
years and more. All of these come under 
that broad heading ‘counselling’. 


Each counsellor, too, has been trained to 
practise according to a variety of 
theoretical styles. There is co-counselling, 
transactional analysis, Rogerian, 
Freudian, Kleinian, Adlerian, Jungian, 
natal therapies, etc. My own training is 
called ‘eclectic’, which is supposed to 
mean that we get a bit of everything. I 
should confess though that my 
inclination is towards a Jungian mode] 
which places the emphasis in counselling 
on exploration and growth. ‘Problems’ 
are seen as symbols indicating something 
in the unconscious which may be 
inhibiting the person from his/her 
‘journey’ towards an ultimate point of 
total fulfilment called individuation. 


But, whatever the particular training or 7 


interest of the counsellor, counselling in 
all its forms seems to me to have three 
basic themes: listening, allowing 
affirming. All three are essential to the 
practise of counselling as they af 
fundamental to the ethos of the Toc 4 
experience; though we would benefit 
from developing and understanding ang 
practising them all much more. The 
insight and experience of counselling have 
much to teach us in our everyday 
relationships as well as much to offer 
those in need. 


Listening 

It may seem obvious to say that, if you 
are to meet a person, you must listen to 
them. But listening is an art, a skill, that 
all of us need to practise more than we 
do. In the ‘helping relationship’ of 
counselling, ‘listening’ is much more than 
simply hearing the words being said. The 
best definition 1 think I have heard is 
that you should listen with every part of 
yourself without thinking about what 
you are going to say in reply. 


Most of us, in conversation with another 
person, are doing two things at once. We 
are listening to what the other person is 
saying, while at the same time reflecting 
on it and forming in our own minds what 
we should say in response to it. That may 
be the art of intelligent conversation, but 
it is not the art of listening. 


Communication, too, is not simply 
putting ideas into words and speaking 
them. The posture of the body, the 
inflections in the voice, the look on the 
face and in the eyes conveys far more 
than the words uttered. And what is felt 
in the heart and heard by intuition is 
equally important in this whole listening 
process. 


Allowing 

While totally listening to what the other 
person is communicating, the counsellor 
must allow the person to express 
whatever they wish without 
condemnation. Counselling is not about 
‘giving advice’ in the sense of ‘telling 
people what to do’. It is about allowing 
the other person to express anything they 
want without fear of being laughed at, 
condemned, judged or shocking. It is too 
easy to become condemnatory in our 
views, patronising in our responses, 
morally offended. The counsellor must 
not intrude with his/her own values and 
beliefs, s/he must be able to allow the 
other person to be who and what they 
are, not what the counsellor thinks they 
ought to be. 


Similarly, the other person’s feelings must 
be allowed, especially the negative ones. 
Anger, bitterness, sadness, grief, injustice, 
insecurity, fear, hatred, guilt — 
all these need to be expressed, released 
and dealt with; allowed to be. 
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Affirming 

Listening to another person and allowing 
them to be themselves rests on the third 
theme: affirming. Affirmation of a person 
is a recognition of their value and dignity 
as a fellow human being regardless of 
dependence, weakness, fault or failure. 
This could lead me to preach a sermon on 
the intrinsic value of every human being 
as containing value and dignity because 
all — successes and failures, good and bad 
— are made in the image of God. I'll resist 
the temptation though as I hope that it is 
apparent to all of us and is fundamental 
to all that we do. 


We do need to be reminded of this theme 
though. Through whatever problem the 
‘client’ is presenting s/he needs to know 
that s/he is OK and that the feelings are 
normal (whatever that may be!!) It’s 
often a tremendous relief to know that 
certain emotions are acceptable, and 
although the person may be a victim of 
some kind of trauma, s/he is not a victim 
of insanity. We have a very important role 
in affirming normality and dignity in 
those we meet. 


Affirming does not, however, mean: ‘I 
know how you feel’. It is easy to say this, 
but it is blatantly untrue. You may have 
been through an apparently identical 
experience, but you do not know how 
this person feels about his/her experience. 
Listening and allowing will be worthless 
if the affirmation is not for this person in 
this place having undergone these specific 
experiences, an affirmation for the basic 
dignity and reality of the person. 


Listening, allowing and affirming. Three 
fundamental elements in all forms of 
counselling. They are also fundamental to 
all forms of ‘meeting’ people — meeting 
people in a meaningful rather than a 


superficial way. Fundamental, too, to 
Toc H in all its expressions. 


Counselling is certainly not a panacaea 
for all ills. It is a human response to 
human need offered out of love. 
Counsellors are not people who have all 
the answers nor are they themselves 
problem-free!! In my understanding of 
the title ‘counsellor’, they are people who 
have been trained to ‘listen’, allow and 
affirm’ without intruding in order that 
the ‘client? may ‘explore, discover and 
clarify. ways of living more resourcefully 
and towards greater well-being’. One of 
Freud’s earliest clients called counselling 
her ‘talking cure’. Others have described 
the process as ‘loosening knots’. I could 
only add that I see it as a way of 
becoming more complete. In words from 
the New Testament, it is a way of 
fulfilling Jesus’ ministry: ‘I have come 
that men may have life and have it in all 
its fullness’. 


This ‘fullness of life’ is a potential in each 
of us. Our way to that fulfilment is 
through a variety of experiences — some 
of which can be very traumatic. The ways 
in which we deal with experience along 
the way will be influenced by many 
things, not least of which will be the 
kinds of patterns of behaviour which are, 
to a large extent, formed during our 
childhood. Some experiences, too. carry 
powerful emotions which (often because 
they are negative) cannot be expressed at 
the time. These feelings get denied or 
‘repressed’ (pushed out of the way into 
the unconscious) only to be triggered 
later on. When we are ‘stuck’ in patterns 
of behaviour, or when: the denied or 
repressed feelings are ‘triggered’ by some 
contemporary happening, we experience 
the ‘stuckness’ or triggered feeling as a 
‘problem’. 


Often the situation is less compli F 
Someone who has just experienced the 
death of their lifetime partner is likely 
to be experiencing all the powerful 
feelings of loss and grief. It’s a lonely and, 
often, devastating time. 


Sometimes | liken the human person to 
Doctor Who’s Tardis machine. On the 
outside it is easy to see its physical 
characteristics. The inside, however, is in 
another dimension and contains more 
space and more rooms than we imagined. 
There are many ‘rooms’ inside each of us, 
some of which we know well, others we 
keep locked up, still others contain 
“‘ghosties and ghoulies’ which we would 
rather pretend aren’t there!! 


In the life journey any of these things can 
inhibit our achievement of ‘life in all its 
fullness’, Counselling provides a setting 
where these things can be explored and 
dealt with. In the dark, the shadow may 
look like a monster, switch on the light 
and we can see it is only a wardrobe!! 


Is there anybody there? 

Counselling is appropriate and necessary 
for some people some of the time. I am 
reminded of the Church of England’s 
attitude towards sacramental confession 
as I was taught: all can, some need, none 
must. Counsellors are in some ways akin 
to confessors, and counselling can be like 
confession. Counsellors are not special 
people. But they can be there when that 
cry comes in the time of need: 


‘Yes. [am here to listen to you with all 
of me, to allow you to be you, and 
affirm that, in spite of your problem, 
you are a valuable human being.’ 


‘Is there anybody there?’ 


Towards the New Generation 


It is, I suppose, a somewhat dubious 
process to seek lessons from the self- 
congratulatory reports of the early 
project scene, yet when I looked again 
at some of that early writing it seemed 
that there were issues raised then which 
are worthy of our attention now. I felt 
that there was one particular ingredient 
which was missed in the 1960s euphoria, 
and I fear that it may be missed again in 
the almost blind  self-preservation 
philosphy which seems to govern our 
current policy review, as outlined by 
John Mitchell in the August issue of 
Point Three. Of course it is important 
that the idea of a National Projects 
Centre, our Community Houses, and 
growing participation in all areas of the 
Movement’s life should become central 
issues in all our policies, but we shall miss 
much that is of value in these things 


unless we build in an educative element. 
We must surely be committed to 
developing a process which will assist 
in giving all concerned a deeper 
understanding of the issues which arise. 
Any developments we undertake should 
be critically considered within the 
context of those developments which are 
taking place in other voluntary 
organisations. I do hope that, in all our 
haste, we shall not forget this essential 
element, namely a critical and politically 
educative content in our work which 
will enable us to examine where our 
understanding may lead us. 


This goes further than just the practical 
training and development to which John 
Mitchell refers in the policy outline. It 
is a commitment to a development 
which will have both a realistic study and 


by Ray Fabes 
educative element written into it, and a 
staff development programme for all 
involved in this new approach. 


We must continue to transmit our 
essential spirit, yes, and enthuse, animate 
and encourage. But we must also seek to 
explore, discuss and argue, and examine 
not just what we are doing, but where, 
how and why we are doing it. Only thus 
can we illuminate the experience more 
clearly for all those whom we seek to 
involve. It has struck me that we have not 
consciously had this ingredient in our 
projects programme for several years. We 
must become more daring and challenging, 
and enable those who would travel with 
us to share and understand both the 
essential spirit we seek to transmit, and 
the wider context in which we seek to 
operate and develop. 
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The idea of the project was to take a 
group of ten young Bangladeshi children 
from the Whitechapel area of East 
London to Milton Keynes for a week’s 
holiday and for them to study, through 
the eye of a camera, the society around 
them. 


Two of the volunteers, the other leader 
and myself arrived at Milton Keynes on 
the Friday evening to take the 
opportunity of getting to know each 
other. upy poorne saw the arrival 
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of two 


more volunteers, and the 
photographic equipment which included 
everything needed to take and develop 
our own black and white prints. A hectic 
five hours was spent buying food supplies 
and setting up the darkroom whilst my 
co-leader and one of the volunteers 
travelled to London to collect the 
children. 


On arrival, the children were settled in 
and shown how to use the 35 mm camera 
which would þe ühte for the coming 


week. That evening the final von 
arrived to make the team complete. As 
one would have expected, it proved 
difficult to settle the children down on 
the first night, especially the younger 
ones. What I hadn’t expected was the 
six o’clock in the morning awakening 
for prayers! The first full day had begun 
and full it was to prove, as in fact was 
each following day. The week’s activities 
included trips to Willen Lake, the Peace 
Pagoda, the concrete cows, an American 
Football match, swimming sessions, 
shopping centre photographic trip, Ouse 
Valley Park, Leighton Buzzard Narrow 
Gauge Railway, the Cinema, Woburn Wild 
Animal Kingdom, a canal boat trip and 
numerous games of football, scrabble etc. 


Each day was spent on these activities 
and during them the children were 
encouraged to look at and photograph 
their surroundings. That evening the films 
were developed, allowed to dry overnight 
and printed sometime during the next 
day. The children were’ split into three 
teams for not only the photographic 
work but also to share in the daily tasks 
of preparing and clearing away meals. For 
most of them it was the first time that 
they had ever been expected to carry out 
this sort of domestic task, since in the 
community they come from the women 
folk only carry out such work. Apart 
from minor problems, with the washing 
of dishes, they all worked together and 
often it was a bigger problem finding 
enough tasks for willing hands. 


The menu for the week was vegetarian, 
which for some of the volunteers was 4 
first time experience. The types of meal 
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Painti 
and Music 


The July Painting and Music Week at 
Cuddesdon this year was the biggest yet, 
with over 50 people staying at the Centre. 
Ages ranged from eight to over 70, and 
ability from the novice to the sort of 
skill which took your breath away! 
Accommodating 50 people turned out to 
be no problem, since the majority came 
with tents or caravans to form what has 
become known as ‘The Fringe’ after that 
other festival which happens north of the 
border. Artists and musicians quickly 
sorted themselves out: easels and paints 
appeared, violins, recorders, drum kits 
and amplifiers were tended, singers 
cleared their throats, and shortly after 
the Sunday Communion Service it was, 
as they say, all happening. In the week 
which followed the generation gap of 
which we hear so much had a week off, 
those who could spent ages helping those 
who couldn't, the sun shone, and 
everyone worked with a will, partly for 
their own enjoyment and partly in 
preparation for the exhibition and 
concert on the last Friday. 
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it is almost 20 years since the first 
Painting and Music Week took place at 
Dor Knap, and we have lost count of the 
number of people who, during that time, 
have come and found friendship and 
pleasure in exploring talents which many 
never knew they had. Those of us who 
organise the weeks know how much we 
owe to the ‘guests’ for, year in and year 
out, it is their warmth and enthusiasm 
which makes the weeks what they are. 


So if you haven’t been yet, why not come 
next year? 


were a mixture of Asian and English 
dishes ranging from meatless shepherds 
pies to vegetable curries. 


Accommodation was at the Mathieson 
Centre, which is a Church Amy youth 
and community centre. The premises 
proved very flexible, especially the sports 
hall which was the scene of many an 
exciting football match usually between 
the hours of 9.00 and 11.00 in the 
evening. 


Whilst all the children produced good 
photographs, some proved to have a 
natural instinct when it came to 
composition. By following some basic 
rules laid out for them by the volunteer 
Photographer, few had problems in 
producing a high standard of work. It 
is planned to set up an exhibition of the 


children’s work in a local community 
centre in the Whitechapel area so both 
their parents and the community can 


see it and hopefully increase their 
commitment to the project for the 
future. 


The project was wound up on the Friday 
with a birthday party for one of the 
children who was 13 and, astonishingly, 
was celebrating his birthday for the first 
time. All the children returned to London 
after extracting promises from each of 
the volunteers that they would visit the 
exhibition. 


The final evening for the volunteers was 
spent having a meal together and a chance 
to discuss the project. Apart from 
enjoying themselves, each volunteer had 
also produced their own photos usually 


developed between the hours of midnight 
and 3.00 am, being the only hours the 
darkroom was available. 


The project didn’t just provide the children 
with a chance to look at the society 
around them but gave them a much 
needed holiday, a chance to get involved 
in a new hobby and the opportunity to 
sample the fellowship of the other 
children and the volunteers. The 
volunteers came from a wide range of 
backgrounds such as engineering, police, 
social work and students. The project 
gave them the opportunity of working 
with an ethnic minority group as well 
as each other, and we were able to mix 
and challenge the opinions of each 
other. We also had the opportunity of 
serving our fellows, gaining experience 
and becoming friends. 
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WIDEAWAKE NOTEBOOK 


Thoughts from Ascension Island by 
Ronald Cottingham, Vicar of 
Ascension Island, Officiating 
Chaplain RAF Ascension. 


‘The Mosquito’s proboscis consists of a 
retractable sheath and a bundle of 
surgical tools. Sawing through the skin, 
the mosquito drinks from a capillary. It 
keeps the blood from congealing by 
injecting saliva, which produces an itchy 
bump. We know of about 3,000 species 
of mosquito and only the girls bite...’ 


I looked at the horrific picture of a 
female mosquito’s head with its ‘surgical 
instruments’ stuck into someone’s skin 
while I gently scratched the half dozen 
itchy bumps the size of Sp pieces 
decorating my legs and decided my 
mosquito net was not doing its job and I 
would have to wear long trousers in the 
evening. I now have in my bedroom a 
small heater which heats up a rectangular 
blue tablet, and I am free of unwelcome 
lady visitors. With great joy l can report 
an absence of red, itchy bumps! 


It was not only female mosquitoes who 
greeted me when I arrived on this 
fascinating island in the middle of the 
Atlantic. Stepping off a Virgin Atlantic 
747 in the early hours of 4 July after an 
uneventful flight from Brize Norton I was 
conscious of warm air wrapping round 
my face and arms, RAF ground staff in 
shorts, the lights of the small terminal 
building giving a welcoming glow and 
people on the patio of the terminal 
building waiting for friends or relatives 
to pick them up. The welcoming glow 
has continued in the attitude of nearly 
everyone I meet. It is an island where 
people wave to each other from cars and 
in the streets; an island where you never 
lock your car or your house even at night; 
where I can go out in the evening and 
leave the Vicarage doors wide open and 
know that no one would dream of 
walking in and stealing anything; an 
island where you can leave the keys in 
your car and it will be there next morning 
and where the only crime is driving while 
unfit through drink, or not taxing your 
vehicle. 


Of course, you can’t just leave Ascension 
whenever you feel like it, so people know 
its important to get along. With British, 
St Helenian, American and South African 
citizens and a dozen different companies 
all lumped together on a dormant volcano 
„in the middle of nowhere cultural 
problems do sometimes arise, but 
generally difficulties get sorted out and 
good humour prevails. 
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Lying just south of the equator, 
Ascension is now in the grip of Winter. 
That means some cloudy days and 
occasional rain, heavy at times, but 
temperatures still in the 80s fahrenheit, at 
least in Georgetown where I live. I 
suppose the place could be very much 
hotter than it is but we are kept cool (the 
term is relative!) by the persistent trade 
wind blowing from the North East and a 
cool current passing by on its way north 
from the Antarctic. At least, that is what 
someone who is supposed to know told 
me and who am I to doubt? 


Temperatures and wind strength vary, 
sometimes quite sharply, from one part of 
the Island to another. Wideawake Island 
— our other name — lies on the 
Mid-Atlantic ridge near to the boundary 
of the African Plate and the American 
Plate. The original peak rose from the sea 
tens of thousands of years ago as the 
result of successive outbursts of volcanic 
activity over a long period of time. This 
activity built a pile of debris on the sea 
floor which one day broke the surface of 
the Atlantic and now rises to a peak 
2,817 feet above the waves. The peak is 
often wreathed in cloud and rain. Greener 
than the rest of the island, it is called 
‘Green Mountain’. It is also several 
degrees cooler than the rest of the place. 
The village of Two Boats and Travellers 
Hill RAF Station are also cooler and 
windier than Georgetown. The RAF do 
not have it all their own way however, 
for at the height of Summer temperatures 
of 125 degrees have been reported on the 
tarmac. It may not be the hottest part of 
the world but try telling that to anyone 
working there! 


Cooling off is not as easy as it sounds. 
You can’t simply go to the nearest beach 
— there is one only yards from my 
kitchen window — and throw yourself 
into the sea. Even paddling is dangerous, 
for the sea plucks and sucks at your 
ankles with a vicious undertow, and the 
waves rise and fall with unpredictable 
suddenness. Backing away, you realise 
why the swimming pools are so popular, 
and why only two small beaches are used 
for swimming, and then only with care. 
Even then it’s not unknown for the 
unexpected to happen. One swimmer 
found a four foot shark swimming with 
him one memorable day, and broke every 
known record for a fast exit froin the sea! 


To picture Ascension Island you have to 
forget all your preconceived ideas about 
tropical islands. Imagine a mountain of 
light grey rock, rather long and irregular 
in shape, quite green and covered at times 


in cloud but also steep and rugged, 
Surround this with a dark grey and 
reddish-brown  dust-strewn wasteland 
about eight miles by five. Add colossal 
mounds of reddish brown scoria and ash, 
some over 1,500 feet high, and many ash 
and pumice craters, some over 1,000 feet 
high, and throw in a few black and dark 
grey lava flows for good measure. 
Surround the whole with unbroken sea as 
far as the eye can reach in all directions, 
a sea often beautiful blues and greens, 
and put some beaches of golden yellow 
sand for the sea to wash, and finish off 
the whole with a fringe of brilliant white 
foam and spray all round the edge of the 
island and you just might get some fee] 
for this strange place. On top of all that 
are roads, houses, forests of 
communication equipment, an airfield, 
and an oil tanker moored permanently 
offshore near Georgetown. 


The island is now greener than it used to 
be overall. The green of ‘Green Mountain’ 
is spreading slowly, helped by a growing 
rainfal] and some tree planting schemes in 
the past. People care for their small 
gardens but there is little grass. Between 
the bushes my garden is covered in black 
lava chips. But 1 do have three or four 
very small tufts of grass which developed 
after the recent rains. 


The overali colour of the ground is black, 
yellow-brown, reddish-brown, or grey, 
but the ‘sombre volcanic hues are 
enlivened by bushes of brilliant flowers 
and flowering trees which have been 
imported and have taken well here. It 
may be that the increase in vegetation is 
bringing more rain. Old hands seem to 
think so and wag their heads as they look 
back to Ascension of ten years ago when 
the ash and clinker round the mountain 
was bare and there were no bushes 
clinging to the steeply sloping red sides of 
the scoria mounds. 


The island is changing and getting greener 
all the time, as it has been ever since it 
first appeared above the sea. Wind. rain, 
sun, animals, plants and people have all 
helped to bring change to this heap of 
volcanic debris whose shores drop sheer 
to the floor of the ocean 8,000 feet 
below. No doubt there are more changes 
to come. The greatest change will occur if 
this sleeping giant in whose bosom we 
nestle ever decides to wake up. Until then 
Green Mountain keeps its own counsel 
and remains quietly brooding over the 
multitude of activity going on all around 
it. Its secret ways remain undiscovered 
yet by those who live on the surface of its 
domain. 
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Open Forum 


We reserve the right to edit letters, 
Only letters with full name and address will be considered for publication. 


More Theology? 


The editors and ex-editors of Point Three 
seem to be determined to keep us in a 
state of theological controversy! Still the 
manner of Our Lord’s Incarnation is a 
matter of real concern for all Christian 
people. 

After your wise general words 
about words you concentrate upon the 
word ‘virgin’. Yes, we are told by the 
Hebraists that the word used in Isa 7.14 
means simply young woman. But it is 
probable that the Evangelists used the 
Greek Septuagint Old Testament where 
the words as used by St Matthew and 
St Luke in their first chapters is 
‘parthenos’. This Greek word is definitely 
virgin (of the Parthenon on the Acropolis, 
Athens, temple of the Virgin Goddess 
Athena). Further, belief in the Virginal 
Conception is not founded solely on the 
use of this word. There is St Mary’s 
question ‘How shall this be, being | know 
not a man?’ with the answer ‘The power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee’, 
(Luke 34.35). (Parenthetically ! must 
admit that there is one fairly late Latin 
version, which omits her words, but that 
can hardly weigh against the earlier Greek 
codices which contain them.) 

In talking to people who have 
doubts and difficulties over this matter I 
have often (not always) found that the 
real obstacle is an imperfect grasp of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. The real, 
important challenge to faith is the belief 
that God himself was pleased to unite 
himself to human flesh. Once that great 
hurdle is surmounted, acceptance of the 
Virginal Conception appears to call in 
comparison for a much smaller exertion 
of faith. 


Richard Cole 
Cardiff 


Winant Volunteers Mary Schaefer 


they organised a day of sports for some of the severe 


Making hay while the sun shines! 


x en ne to you to give my thanks to 

Organising a conservation 
project in the Norfolk Broads this year on 
our Nature Reserve at How Hill. 

The week's work was based on a 
camp site at How Hili from where the 
group travelled by boat each day to an 
area of marshland owned by the Broads 
Authority which has suffered much from 
neglect over the years, 

r An old turf pond was recreated by 
digging out a fresh area of peat in the 
manner of the cutting carried out 
centuries ago. The resultant open water is 
very soon colonised by aquatic plants, 
fish and dragonflies. 

We also spent some time making 
marsh hay on a part of the reserve 
especially good for the plants, but which 
has been neglected since the practices of 
marsh hay making and sedge cutting for 
thatching have died out. 

The group of youngsters made a 
good contribution to the conservation of 
Broadland and had an enjoyable holiday, 
whilst 1 had a refreshing time working 
with such an enthusiastic branch. 

Roll on 1987 and the next visit 
from your friendly crew. 


David Brewster 
Assistant Broads Officer (Conservation) 
Norwich 


Toc H in Stalag VOIB 


The article about Toc H in Stalag VIIIB 
in Point Three (August 1986) stirs 
memories of my four years’ captivity in 
German camps. In my last Oflag VIIB at 
Eichstatt, Bavaria, pre-war members from 
Britain, Australia and Canada started 
meeting with a pattern similar to that 
established in Home Branches, though the 


P f ES 


and Ane Easty at Bennett’s End Hospital, where 


ly handicapped residents. 


Job Master, in view of the restrictions on 
officers, had little to arrange. We moved 
to this Oflag in September 1942, and a 
month later all group meetings were 
suspended as there were insufficient 
German Officers to attend. In the Spring 
of 1943 groups were restarted and Toc H 


met weekly with a pre-arranged 
programme. Some items concerned 
reminiscences of home, others were 


cultural, and others stili about the role 
Toc H would have when peace came. Our 
meetings continued until late 1944, at 
which time all group meetings had to be 
abandoned. The most important features 
of our Branch life were fellowship and 
individual service. 

It would be of interest to know in 
just how many POW camps Toc H 
branches existed. Ours, for one, showed 
all the international flair of Toc H in its 
pre-war days. 


Leslie Pritchard 
Taunton 


Branches encouraged 


I have just received my copies of the 
papers for the forthcoming Central 
Council. I sense very acutely the present 
‘growing pains’ in Toc H arising on the 
one hand from the decline in branch life, 
and on the other from the uncertainties 
of the advance into ‘Project Land’ 

So I venture to offer a word of 
humble encouragement to the branches. 
They have a clear and special function 
which is, I suggest, to be faithful to the 
spiritual basis of Toc H, and to make 
more real to themselves than ever before 
that it is God who so wonderfully made 
Toc H, and He alone who can effectively 
remake it for today, (and not we 
ourselves). God saves by few as well as 
by many, and the few who take pains to 
listen now and always to His voice, who 
try to recognise His will revealed in 
Christ; who see in the Four Points an 
unrivalled formula for Christian living 
appealing to both simple and subtle 
minds; who keep ‘Light’ faithfully; these 
few are the ones who can enable God to 
make His ways known to the Movement 
as a whole. 

In times of change there is always 
a danger of becoming so occupied 
externally as to become drained empty at 
the heart. And it is just here that I am 
sure the branches have their vital part to 
play, unostentatious but highly effective. 

The Nepalese monks (Page Eight 
‘Joyful Journey’) had a point! 


Hugh Potts 
Hon Regional Padre, W Midlands 
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Today is the 17 August 1986. That 
means I am left with six days before I fly 
home to South Africa. I will have 
participated in three Toc H projects 
during my eight week stay. 


Looking back on my first few days in 
England J didn't know what to expect of 
the country and its people and Toc H 
projects. But today I can draw unbiased 
conclusions because of the opportunity 
presented to me to experience what 
fellowship is in its broadest sense. The 
two months I have stayed have shown me 
what freedom means to an individual who 
was born imprisoned by an unjust 
society, a society which imposes racial 
and ethnic barriers on millions of human 
beings. Having participated in various 
projects, a clear idea has formulated in 
my mind that Toc H can be a booming 
success in South Africa, which is my 
country, if only one stumbling block can 
be removed. That is ‘apartheid’ which 
associates Toc H, in some people’s minds, 
with ‘racially conformist attitudes’. 


Through the projects 1 was part of I know 


now that people from different walks of 
life can work and achieve great success 
together through courage, endurance and 
empathy, bred by ‘love’. 


My Summen 


A personal reflec 


The Droitwich project was 4 
breakthrough experience working with 
six subnormal boys aged 15-17 years. It 
was tremendous for me as my experience 
is limited to teaching ordinary kids in a 
township called Sebokeng, South of 
Johannesburg. 1 found myself rewarded 
at the end of the week when the boys 
could love me and depend on me for 
support. They were subnormal but I also 
had my inferiority in the beginning, 
which is a psychological condition bred 
by the system of segregation I’m used to. 
The project ended up being two in one 
which meant that while we cleared the 
garden, the only four able-bodied 
volunteers — we were all girls — had to 
take care and look after the boys at the 
same time. My thanks go to John Dickson 
who joined us in chopping nettles in the 
Hanbury Garden on 23 July, such a great 
day in Britain. When millions watched the 
Royal Wedding on TV or in the streets of 
London we were deeply involved in 
weeding the National Trust garden! 


Working and staying with subnormal kids 
for such a long period was a new 
experience. They needed supervision all 
the time. Nights were no exception. As 
they shifted from tents throughout the 


A PERSONAL VIEW 


night toileting, they had to be escorted. 
Most unfortunately we lacked a male 
volunteer but still this was done without 
hassles, even though the nearest ‘loo’was 
a quarter of a mile away. On Friday night 
we celebrated by making a bonfire with 
the boys and us seated around. We sang 
folk songs and ate sweets. Happiness 
radiated in their faces as they realised 
they had achieved success too. We were 
all smiles when John Dickson showed up 
to drive us back to Birmingham by 
minibus. 


After a week’s break and rest at 
Basingstoke with Malcolm Jackson we 
proceeded to our Axbridge project at a 
Cheshire Home, where we had to entertain 
residents by means of fellowship for a 
week. This was achieved through sight- 
seeing tours and picnics. This project 
presented a new experience to me as Pd 
never cared for a physically disabled 
adult before. Every day we took out an 
average of 10 residents. Most of them 
were very dependent, though of cheerful 
disposition. They were very encouraging. 
It was always touching to me to hear 
them showing concern about our stay 
there. They would always want to know 
if we slept well. There I learnt what 


What my faith means tome 


‘Hail the One supreme God ofall humanity 
Hail Him, the Lord Siva of the Southern 
lands of India’ 

— Thiruvacakam {Tamil Hindu Scripture) 


My search in life for Truth and fulfilment 
has taken me in two directions — the 
outer and the inner. The investigation of 
the objective world has resulted in the 
scientific heritage, while an appraisal of 
the inner or subjective world has taken 
me into Hinduism and the religious 
heritage of the Faiths of humanity. With 
this background, a personal view of the 
meaning of one’s own Faith and its 
relationship with other Faiths is naturally 
built up on the foundation of one’s own 
beliefs and convictions that are first 
acquired, then tried and tested in the 
crucible of living and finally adopted to 
serve as value guidelines for the rest of 
one’s own life. 
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K Gnanasoocrian 


My long study of Hinduism has led me to 
the place from which I can say with 
entire simplicity that I believe that you 
and I are part and parcel of the stream of 


-Universal life — as water drops are part of 


the great sea. I therefore regard the 
brotherhood of mankind as the basis of 
any true religion — and for that matter, 
the basis of any true democracy. The 
differences between us, I feel certain, are 
mainly accidental. We have no choice as 
to either the colour of the skin or the 
place of birth, but despite these 
differences, we are all brothers in spirit. 
In my personal life, Hinduism has given 
me three cherished guidelines to follow: 
1 To be totally free from the 
shackles of any belief in religious dogma, 
including those of Hinduism. 

2 To appreciate and accept that life 
is inherent in diversity and that there are 


many approaches to understanding reality. 


K Gnanasoorian is a Hindu, and the 
Director of the British Saiva 
Siddhanta Centre in London. 


ah To seek unity in diversity as a way 
of life. 


With this unique freedom conferred on its 
followers, Hinduism sees the fulfilment of 
human life in the world through the 
pursuit of four ends or aims 
(purusharthas) — Dharma, Artha, Kama, 
Moksha. Dharma (living to a moral code) 
presupposes our capacity for concern and 
Tesponsiveness towards the needs and 
interests of others, in the pursuit of wealth 
(Artha) and pleasure (Kama) leading 
ultimately to freedom (Moksha), the 
ultimate goal of human destiny — an end 
to be accomplished here and now. Thus, 
my Hindu Faith gives me a broad sense of 
direction, a path to follow and a matter 
of urgency in a goal to be achieved in 
Moksha while respecting the approaches 
of ali Faiths of humanity as of equal 
validity in the context of their cultures. 
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tion by South African Member Lungi Ndumndum 


‘faith’ really is. Taking out a disabled 
person needs preparation, organisation 
and, most important, sacrifice. You need 
to forget yourself and empathise with 
the person before you. 


On different days we visited various 
laces of interest. The Saturday 
afternoon we arrived we took some to a 
fete in the village. On Sunday we took 
some out to Weston-super-Mare beach. 
Then followed a similar outing to 
Exmouth, though the rain spoilt our fun 
for the day. We saw the Lions of 
Longleat, visited Bristol Docks and the 
Museum, and had a pub lunch as well. 


This the residents particularly enjoyed. 
Stourhead was visited and Lacock 
medieval village. In between, the evenings 
were filled up. We were entertained by a 
Bristol group that staged a concert 
followed by cheese and wine. One night 
we had a slide show which was also 
interesting. On the last night, the 
residents treated us to a cheese and wine 
party at their expense. I had never known 
such love before, love which was shared 
with genuine joy and gratitude. The 
experience taught me to count my 
blessings, that I still have a lot more to 
live for. 


I value the friendships formed so much. 
When I left many of the residents said 
‘Lungi we shall pray for you and your 
country’. I was moved to note that while 
I pitied them, they were silently 


How my Faith affects my life: 

From Hinduism, I suppose 1 have adopted 
a keen sense of personal values and that 
humility which accompanies a balanced 
perspective. These are indispensable to 
congenial adjustment to life in society. 
Hindu scriptures proclaim that this world 
belongs to God and that we human beings 
are mere pilgrims in our progress towards 
divinity and that life is effectively only a 
huge thanksgiving to the Almighty. This 
central tenet of Hinduism has helped me 
to temper my egoistic escapades and 
more especially to cope with my failures 
and misadventures which have been many 
indeed. When human effort has been 
made to one’s full capacity and things 
don’t work out, Hindus will pray to God 
for strength to accept the ensuing divine 
will. This is more easily said than done 
and personally speaking, 1! have 
experienced ‘intimations of immortality’ 
in the darkest days of my life, thus 
reinforcing my firm faith in a supreme 
power so far away and yet accessible 
when my surrender was total. Acceptance 
is proclaimed by Hindus when they say 
‘Everything that happens is for our own 
good’. Thankfulness is my faith in action. 
But this spirit of thankfulness to my own 
and past generations cannot be complete 
without frequently lifting the face 
upward simply to say ‘Thank you, God’. 


Sympathising with 
themselves to do 

This started me th 
different the UK se 
Ours in South Afri 


me and pledging 
something about it. 
inking again of how 
t "p in Toc H is from 
ca. In South Africa, I 
es never experience such occasions 
ecause of separate facilities. What a 
err block this is! The residents 
ae on me as a depenable individual. 

could talk, comfort and share ideas. 
! learnt a lot from them about their 
country. As time wore on 1 sto 

. . pped 
thinking of my inferiority because 
everyone treated me as a human being, 
with equal respect and dignity. 


We fly back to South Africa in a week’s 
time and I am looking forward to it. All 
that I have learnt during my stay will be 
offered back to Toc H South Africa. At 
National Council | hope to give a full 
report of our activities and the hospitality 
we received from the different hosts we 
stayed with. Most of them went out of 
their way to make us comfortable. | 


acknowledge my thankfulness to each 
and everyone. 


To sum up, J am well aware of all the 
implications of our coming as a mixed 
team, especially during such a period 
when the climate is politically 
unfavourable for South Africa. We have 
had a rough time coping with barrages of 
questions about the situation there. My 
answer to everyone who is genuinely 
concerned is this. Whatever you see or 
read about South Africa at all, to my 


In fact it is here that the spirit of 
thankfulness finds its first expression — 
the Hindu God Siva is said to perform his 
eternal dance not only in the cosmos but 
also in the individual hearts of all of us in 
order to consummate his gift of life. 
From here, the Hindu way of life wants 
it to flow outward towards my fellow 
man of whatever race, colour, creed or 
talent. ‘Love indeed is God Siva’ says 
Saiva Siddhanta, the scripture of Saivite 
Hinduism. 


My attitude to inter-faith dialogue 
‘Truth is one, but the paths are many’ 

— Hindu Veda 
If there is any phenomenon which is 
characteristic of our times, it is the 
mingling of peoples, races, cultures and 
religions. Politics and economics but 
more so, science and technology, are 
bringing the world into a closer 
neighbourhood giving rise to ringside 
views of each others ways of life and 
religious practices. It is my prayer that a 
true understanding (rather than forced 
conversion) of our basic religious values 
will add one more dimension and will 
help to transform this neighbourhood 
into a true brotherhood of man. With 
the nuclear threat looming large, this 
understanding among nations is not only 
prudent and necessary but vital as well. 


knowledge, reflects the true situation. 
There is no exaggeration whasoever. 
I testify what I know and experience 
every day. It is for such reasons that 1 
am still a member of Toc H in South 
Africa, because ] regard Toc H as the only 
platform we can use, the only place to 
meet as equals and share ideas, the only 
chance of overcoming these obstacles and 
the barriers that divide us in life. Coming 
over to the UK I’ve realised that the 
principle of Fairmindedness can work 
when everyone is given a chance. I appeal 
to you all to join hands together and pray 
for the future of everyone trapped by 
racial policies in South Africa. Pray and 
urge white Toc H members in South 
Africa to be prepared to sacrifice and 
deviate from the norms of the country. 
Yes, that will mean disagreement and 
tension with friends, which will result in 
ostracism, but in the end the reward will 
be great as they will have done one right 
thing. Quoting from Alec Churcher 
‘Toc H is an active fellowship of 
reconciliation and not just a passive 
fellowship of those who already agreed.’ 
This is true in many ways. If Toc H South 
Africa is to survive and to stand up for its 
ideals the time of reckoning has come. 
My appeal to Toc H in the UK is, as one 
family let’s come together, join hands and 
look for ways to remove this plague. 
Your deserting us will not help. Toc H 
South Africa needs your creative support. 
and 


Thank you all for 


accommodating us. 


hosting 


As an Executive Committee member of 
the World Congress of Faiths, | am happy 
that I am able to practice what [ consider 
most valuable for Hinduism, ie to stand 
the test of exposure and healthy dialogue 
with the representatives of other Faiths. 
Equally, the mutual benefit to every 
faith will surely be enhanced. It is not a 
lifeless uniformity I seek but an enrich- 
ment of human fellowship brought about 
from the eternal springs of love and 
respect which is indeed at the heart of 
every faith of humanity. 


At a deeper level, I would consider myself 
as one yearning for the ‘moksha’ of 
Freedom as defined in Hinduism. At the 
present level of my understanding, I take 
this to mean a radical change in our vision 
of ourselves which in turn signifies a new 
perspective on the world and on our 
relationship with our fellow man — a 
transformation from self-centred activity 
to a god-centred one when one sees 
creation as a celebrative outpouring of 
the fullness of God. Moksha above all 
frees one for a non-competitive 
relationship with other living beings. The 
Hindu Saints, or the jivan-mukta’s 
security is not primarily in what he 
possesses, but in what he unalterably is. 
Aum Shanti, Skanti. Peace and love 
unto all. 
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Forthcoming Events ; 


November 
7-9 Conservation on North Downs Open 
7-9 Central Council, Swanwick 


13 South East Regional Council 
Fellowship & Gardening, Kingsteignton 


December 


5-7 A little of what you fancy, Kingsteignton 
11-12 World Chain of Light 

13 All Hallows Carol Concert 

13 North Wales and North West Regional Council 


South Eastern REC 
10 Southern Regional Council 
South Eastern Regional Council 


CONWY DISTRICT 


Toall Branches 
inthe 
NorihWaies and 
North West Region 


Gopak Ltd 


FOLDING TABLES 


The planned Service of Thanskgiving 
and Rededication has had to be 
cancelled because of insufficient 
support. Would all Branch Secretaries 
please bring this to the attention of 
their members. 


TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Lightweight aluminium tables 
with maximum strength, 
minimum weight, attractive 
appearance and folding easily for 
compact storage. A wide range of 
sizes and colour tops is available. 


Ideal indoors or outdoors for 
fund-raising events... 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
used nationwide in Schools, 
Church Halls, Clubs, Housing 
Associations, Hospitals... 
Please send for our FREE 
illustrated price-list with the 
opportunity to TRY A TABLE. 


GOPAK LTD 
FREEPOST, 
Dept TOC, 
Range Road, 
Hythe, Kent, 
CT2! SBR 

No stamp needed 


Alternatively ring 
0303 66704 


Small Ads 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is Sp a word (minimum 50p) plus VAT, 
to Point Three Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H, ! Forest Close, 
Wendover. Telephone: 0296 623911. 


Christian Singles. Social events, nationwide. 
Friendship contacts, weekend houseparties, 
fellowship groups. Holidays, Home/abroad. 
Christian Friendship Fellowship, Dept B23, 
Edenthorpe, Doncaster. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD1 3HE. 


Alison 

House 
Cromford 

Derbyshire 


Tel: Wirksworth 2316 


30 Jan - 1 Feb 1987 


| Alison Houseparty 
A miscellany of warmth, fun and | 


friendship to keep the winter at bay. | 
Book early to avoid disappointment. 
Í Cost: £27.60 


| 6-8 Feb 1987 
Your Patient — Our Friend 


ja conference to consider the 
| re-integration of mentally handicapped 
| and mentally ill into the community. 


| 13-15 Feb 1987 


Í time of Quiet Reflection offering 
| re-creation in a relaxing atmosphere. 


| 20-22 Feb 1987 
Flower Arranging ) 
| A Beginners’ Workshop led by Alan į 
Biggerstaff, a national demonstrator 


| Cost: £35 inc tuition fees 


23-26 Feb 1987 
Flower Arranging 
Í Intermediates Workshop: for those 
i with some experience of flower 
i arranging. Led by Alan Biggerstaff, a 
national demonstrator for NAFAS. 
| Cost: £55 inc tuition fees. 


| 27 Feb - 1 Mar 1987 
| Toc H 2000 i 
| Where will Toc H be in 2000 AD? A 
{chance for anyone with ideas and 
| visions for the future Toc H to share 
| them and try to convince the Director, 
John Mitchell. 


ek 
For details send a SAE to Derek 
Bartrop, Alison House, Intake Lane, 
Cromford, Matlock, Derbyshire 


| DE4 3RH. 
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Warden Manor 
(Awards 1987 


Applications for an award should 
reach George Berry at Toc H 
Headquarters not later than 10 January 
1987. If you have not received an 
application form they are available 
from Headquarters. 


Published by Toc H, ! Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT and printed by The Chesham Press Ltd, Chesham, Bucks. 


